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94 Reviews of Books 

History of the Great War based on Official Documents, by Direction 
of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence: 
Naval Operations. By Sir Julian S. Corbett. Volume I. 
To the Battle of the Falklands, December, 1914. Maps to ac- 
company Volume I. (New York and London: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1920. Pp. xvi, 488, 18 maps. $6.50.) 

About the ability and knowledge with which this book is written, 
there cannot be the slightest question. The field covers almost the 
whole surface of the earth, and describes in detail the simultaneous 
movements at high speed of ships and squadrons in the North Sea, the 
North and South Atlantic oceans, the Mediterranean the North and 
South Pacific, the Indian Ocean, and the seas that skirt the eastern coast 
of Asia : and yet the pictures presented are consecutive and clear. The 
efforts of the author to produce a plain and interesting narrative are 
ably seconded by the publishers; for the make-up of the book is admir- 
able in the highest degree, and presents a model that makes the work 
of most American publishers seem crude. 

The narrative is arranged in chronological order, as far as possible, 
and naturally begins with the naval preparations, made before the war. 

The author throughout evinces a high admiration for the work of the 
Admiralty, even before the war, and evidently seeks to impress his 
readers with the same feeling. In fact, in the opening sentence of his 
first chapter he says, "Amongst the many false impressions that pre- 
vailed, when after the lapse of a century we found ourselves involved in 
a great war, not the least erroneous is the belief that we were not pre- 
pared for it." Yet the statements that follow conclusively show that 
they were unprepared, though designed to show the contrary. That the 
author must have realized this himself is indicated by the following 
sentence on page 3, " It was not for want of study or foresight that we 
were found unprepared": and though the steps toward preparedness 
which the author details prove that there was no lack of study, they 
equally prove that there was a " plentiful lack " of foresight. They show 
that, although there were numerous committees at work (and at hard 
work), yet those committees looked ahead so little that, by the time any 
one of their tasks had been completed, the progress of invention and 
development had already made their decision inadequate. The com- 
mittees seem to have been continuously behind the procession of events. 
In no case among the many mentioned does any committee or any de- 
cision seem to have endeavored to arrange to meet the conditions of 
even the approximate future. Among the many defects in foresight evi- 
denced, the most remarkable are the failure to foresee the development 
of long-range firing, the submarine, and the aeroplane. The failure to 
realize the possibilities of the aeroplane must stand for many years to 
come as the most extraordinary single phenomenon in modern naval 
history. 
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A curious omission in detailing the steps of preparation is that of the 
names of Admiral Lord Fisher and Admiral Sir Percy Scott; for it was 
the work of these two men that varied the monotony of mere prepara- 
tion in details (which engrossed the attention of the Admiralty) by 
supplying the invention needed for devising new and original plans. 
Sir Julian Corbett unconsciously shows that though much work was 
done by the Admiralty, it was done with a great lack of imagination and 
inventiveness. A possible reason is that navy officers, who had been 
trained in navy work, were put in subordinate positions in mapping out 
the important problems, and that the ultimate decisions were made by 
politicians. 

That this was probably the case is shown by the difference in ability 
and results described, when the narrative leaves the Admiralty and goes 
on board the ships. Instead of dull and unimaginative routine, we see 
dash and brilliancy: instead of ineptness, we see skill of the highest 
order. Wherever we see the British navy officer doing what he has 
been trained to do, the narrative gives us pictures that glow and make 
our pulses throb. But in these same officers, put in the Admiralty and 
placed under politicians who control their appointments, and whose 
imaginations cannot possibly function correctly on naval possibilities for 
lack of knowledge (but who nevertheless have the actual power of 
decision), we see an almost incredible dullness. 

Sir Julian does a great service to naval strategy by giving the 
weight of his authority to the doctrine that the primary function of the 
British fleet is to secure the command of home waters for the safety of 
British coasts and trade, and not merely to "seek out and destroy the 
enemy's main fleet". His narrative develops this doctrine quite natur- 
ally, and shows that fighting is objectless and resultless, unless it is 
done for a definite cause. Seen in this light, all the operations so 
brilliantly described in virtually all the waters of the globe appear, not 
like the meaningless shiftings of bits of colored glass in a kaleidoscope, 
but the harmonious and correlated movements of the parts of a gigantic 
organism. In this book literally, " all the world is a stage ", and on this 
stage, a thrilling drama is enacted. The dramatis personae are not the 
little figures of men and women who slowly walk and turn, but ships 
and fleets filled with human beings trained to destructive tasks, that rush 
at enormous speed over enormous distances in calm and in storm, in cold 
and in heat, by night and by day, and decide by fighting of the most 
strenuous kind the destiny of the world. 

In comparison with this book, any other book, even though it deal 
with mighty armies, seems modelled on microscopic lines. We thrill 
with the pictures of the fight near Heligoland in the North Sea, and see 
clearly the tragic fate of the Cressy, Aboukir and Hogue: then we watch 
the Emden on her daring raids over thousands of miles on the Pacific, 
until destroyed by the Sydney in the Cocos Islands. We watch the 
Karlsruhe on her equally dashing exploits in the North and South At- 
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lantic, till she suddenly vanishes from the surface of the sea after an 
unexplainable explosion within her. Then we note the gradual im- 
prisoning of the Konigsberg. Then we watch the unprecedented raids 
of Admiral von Spee, whose success ended with his victory over the 
too gallant Craddock in the ill-advised battle that Admiral Lord Fisher 
entered the Admiralty too late to prevent. Finally, we see the impulse 
of new life as Fisher re-enters the Admiralty, and the amazing trip on 
which he sends Admiral Sturdee in the Invincible and Inflexible, that 
culminated at the Falkland Islands in the sinking of von Spee's ships, 
the Schamhorst, Gneisenau, Nurnberg, and Leipzig, and the escaping of 
the Dresden. 

Bradley A. Fiske. 

Aus Meinem Leben. Von Generalfeldmarschall von Hindenburg. 
(Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1920. Pp. xii, 409. $3.75.) 

Hindenburg the man, Hindenburg the citizen, Hindenburg the 
soldier, appear and reappear with varying distinctness and impressive- 
ness in these shifting scenes of an active and eventful life. It was a 
spring day in the year 1859 when the eleven-year-old youngster bade 
his father goodbye at the entrance to the Cadet School at Wahlstatt in 
Silesia, and brushing a tear from his new army coat, stepped alone 
through the iron gate into the fascinating and forbidding world of 
the profession of arms. Seven years of rather rough bodily training 
and systematic discipline, calculated to develop self-reliance and initia- 
tive as well as proper subordination, brought him to the first landmark 
in his career, his graduation on the eve of the war of 1866, and his 
appointment as a second lieutenant in the 3d Guard Infantry Regiment. 
As commander of a platoon, he did his part in the battle of Koniggratz, 
receiving a slight wound and his first decoration, the cross of the Red 
Eagle. A few years of garrison duty carried him to the opportunities 
and ordeals of the war of 1870. 

With the pick of Prussia's military manhood, still armed with the 
comparatively short-range needle gun, he charged through the long- 
range fire of chassepots, across the slopes of St. Privat; stood in the 
iron ring that closed in on Napoleon III., and by his capture dealt the 
death-blow to his tottering empire, at Sedan ; watched and waited in the 
throttling, battering girdle that brought Paris, and with it the Thiers 
republican regime, to submission. 

Returning to Germany in 1871, he served with troops until 1873, 
when he entered the War Academy at Berlin as a student officer. In 
1878, being about thirty-one years old, he was transferred as a captain 
from the line to the General Staff and assigned to the headquarters of 
the II. Army Corps. This was the beginning of his service as a gen- 
eral staff officer, which, with little interruption, was to continue through 
the rest of his career. From the headquarters of a corps he went, in 



